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A GIFT FoR HOLY NAME 
COMMUNION BREAKFASTS 


If you are looking for an appropriate Gift for 
your Holy Name Communion Breakfast may 


we suggest that you communicate with us. 


The article we have in mind is useful, priced 


at to appeal to you and to every Holy N ame man. — 


APRIL, 1937 
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THE ENCYCLICAL 


T IS BUT a few months since the Catholic world waited for bulletins 
from the Vatican which reported the serious illness of His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XI. Around the world prayers were offered that he might be . 
spared to carry on the tasks as he had for fifteen years. And now it seems that 
those prayers were answered for the Holy Father has not only been able to 
arise from his bed, but he has given a distracted world another great en- 
cyclical. This time His Holiness exposes Communism, he calls on all Cath- 
olics to stem the tide, and pleads for every Christian to hear him with a 
free mind. 


(Communtsm, he shows, is founded on materialism that postulates but one 
reality, matter, and the “blind forces of matter which evolve into plant, 


” 


animal and man.” According to this doctrine “even human society is nothing 


but phenomena and a form of matter evolving in the same way. By the 
: law of inexorable necessity and through the perpetual conflict of forces, 


matter moves toward oe final eynthcsts 2 a Classless society.” 


THE conclusion of this brateriaicn is that there is no difference between 

soul and body, no survival of the soul, so that “man’s liberty is destroyed. eas, 

@ . _ Every right of the human person is denied. Man becomes, as it were,a 

Bc. mere cog in the collectivist machinery which alone has unlimited control 
over the lives of 1 men. All Seay all a ae is > nullified.” 3 


or 


| Pesssessis the Holy ‘Father says ‘that ; 
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[v 1s THE teaching of the Church that man is destined for a supernatural 


end which is attained after this life which can be made happy in domestic _ 


and civil society ordained by God. In society there must be legitimate 
authority which should use its influence even in economics. Society should 
aim to strike a balance in the relations of the man with himself, his family 
and his country. The Church as well as the state, always has shown con- 
cern in the temporal welfare of mankind and has always striven to promote 
progress. “And thus,” our Holy Father points out, “even in the field of 
social economics, and although the Church has never proposed a definite 
technical system, since this is not her field, she nevertheless has clearly out- 
lined the guiding principles which, while susceptible to varied concrete ap- 
plication according to diversified condition of times, places and peoples, 
indicate a safe way of securing happy progress for society.” 


American Catholics may well listen when the Holy Father says that there 

are Catholics ‘‘who are Catholic hardly more than in name.’ He urges 
all the faithful to be detached in worldly goods, to cultivate Christian charity 
and justice; for charity begets sympathy, and justice would move the em- 
ployers to grant the working man what is rightfully his, without loss of 
dignity. 


Tue Pope recommends a wider study of the doctrine of the Church. He 

calls upon the priests to lead the way by word and example; he calls on 
all religious groups for a well-planned social order. His call should be a 
challenge to every member of the Holy Name Society. The members should 
regard it an obligation to read and become familiar with this encyclical. The 


monthly meetings can be forums where Catholic principles are studied and 


discussed. It is a call to a great apostolate in which the members will know 
the Christian Bier he make it known to their fellowmen. 


TH Holy Name Society in Poses stands with the Holy Father in this 
: _ battle, for at the Third National Convention this resolution was adopted: 
iver , munism: as a way of life i is essentially and intrinsically ae, 
tg all order and entirely prejudicial: to the od of 

: dividuals that constitute society, 2 
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Why I am 
a Member 


ECAUSE: 
B I believe in God the Fa- 


ther Almighty and in His 
Beloved Son our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church and in all of Her teachings, 
preached down through the ages, 
never changing, yesterday, today, 
tomorrow. 

I am in humble submission to 
her divinely constituted authority 
as represented by the Vicar of 
Christ on earth, the reigning 
ereign Pontiff, the 


Priests of the Church. 


SOV- 


and 


Bishops 


] 4M trying to seek the sanctifica- 

tion of my own soul and to ob- 
tain every spiritual benefit and 
grace possible to do so, and mem- 
bership in the Holy Name Society 
is one of the means to attain this. 

I believe in serving under the 
banner of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ in His Holy Name So- 
ciety, and presenting a_ united 
Christian Front under His com- 
mandership. 

I believe that membership in the 
Holy Name Society will keep me 
faithful in the performance of my 
religious duties, going to Holy 
Communion once a month and 
oftener; and that it teaches the 
fulfillment of the Ten Command- 
ments. 


] Believe in every stanza of the 

pledge of the Holy Name Soci- 
ety, that it will keep me faithful 
and loyal to the flag of my country 
and to the God-given principles of 
freedom, justice, and happiness for 
which it stands, and by the regular 


BY GEORGE J. 


practice of my faith to give good 
example “For God, for Country,” 
dedicating my manhood to the 
honor of the Sacred Name of 
Jesus. 


] BELIEVE in going to Holy Com- 
munion with the members of my 
branch on the second Sunday of 
the month, thereby setting a good 
example; the second Sunday is 
richly indulgenced for the mem- 
bers of the Holy Name Society. 

I believe in attending the meet- 
ing of my branch, for there I will 
hear selected speakers, Catholic 
minded men, giving the latest 
thought from the Catholic view- 
point, on important questions of 
the day which affect the Catholic 
Church. There I will also hear the 


Spiritual Director of my branch | 


give discourses on Apologetics. 
There I will take part by voice and 
vote on questions affecting the 
welfare of my branch. 


J BELIEVE in attending the Com- 

munion Breakfast of my branch, 
there to co-mingle in social con- 
tact with my friends and neigh- 
bors, again hearing the latest 
thought by selected speakers on 
selected topics all with the Cath- 
olic viewpoint. 

I believe that when I attend the 
Diocesan rallies held by the Holy 
Name Society, that it is a demon- 
stration of a united Christian 
Front, of men shoulder to shoul- 


LAVANDER 


der, eyes front, showing to the 
scoffer, to the unbeliever, to the 
various isms, that the men of the 
Catholic Church stand as a bul- 
wark against all things that af- 
fect their faith, that are neither 
ashamed nor afraid to demonstrate 


‘by their numbers their belief in Al- 


mighty God and His Son, our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


] BELIEVE that in an organization 

of over 2,500,000 men in the 
United States, each one must 
surely have a potent reason to pre- 
sent for his membership. The or- 
ganization has been built upon a 
strong foundation and not on the 
sands of the seaside, it has for its 
leader Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ under whose banner we are 
serving. It will and should endure 
till the end of time. 

I believe that the Catholic man 
of every parish when presented 
with the cogent reason will be glad 
to avail himself of membership in 
the Confraternity of the Holy 
Name Society and become a great 
force in his community by his 
membership. 


| BELIEVE that the Holy Name So- 

ciety develops a real parish spirit 
of friendliness and is an aid to the 
pastor to carry on the work of the 
parish, such as in the Catholic 
Charity drive, entertainments, ba-, 
zaars, social functions—the mem- 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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SIE DEGNATA DI CONFERIRE LA. CROCE PRO EC CLESIA ET PONTI 


ret Dae, 1 93/ 


HOLY FATHER HONORS 
NATIONAL DIRECTOR 


THE REVEREND 
THOMAS F. CONLON, O.P. 
National Director Holy Name Societies 


His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, has bestowed on the 
Reverend Thomas F.. Conlon, O.P., National Director 
of the Holy Name societies, the cross Pro Ecclesia et 


’ Ponttfice. 


This honor is in recognition of Father Conlon’s efforts 
in promoting the Holy Name Society, and especially 
for the organization of the National Convention which 
was held last September. 


\ 


The cross is gold and made octangular in form by 
fleurs-de-lis fixed in the angles of the cross. In the 
center of the cross there is a small medallion with an 
image of Pope Leo XIII. On the obverse side are the 
papal emblems surrounded by the words Pro Ecclesia 
et Pontifice. The ribbon is red with lines of white and 
yellow on the border. 


. oie 
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Independence Hall, where the Constitutional Convention met 


E.-CONS TEP Uad@ 
1787-1937 


THE Constitution of the United States was from their numbers by the delegates each year. The 
drafted just one hundred and fifty years ago, delegates who were elected yearly, could not be more 
a little more than a decade after the signing than seven or less than two from any state and could 
of the Declaration of Independence. That document serve only three years in a term of six. All voting 
‘i which has served the nation so well for a century — was done by states and the assent of nine was neces- 
and half was drawn up after a period of poor govern- sary to declare war, make peace, to coin money, or to 
asa geen ach was practically no Be veriae: - ~passa law of the least ER OENeR CES : eee: 


me Continental Congress met in Philadelphia (Joncress bak been eranted few powers “by 
| , two committees were chosen states. It had the | 

of work. One was to a 

n | vas 
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was no quorum. Since nine of the states had but 
two delegates each, the powers often dropped into the 
hands of three or four men who could defeat any 
measure that required the approval of nine states. 


UNpER the articles the states were forbidden to 

wage war or make treaties; yet Georgia waged 
war and made a treaty with the Creeks. Although 
the states were forbidden to enter compacts, Mary- 
land and Virginia made one; and Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey set bounds to Delaware. More than 
once Congress was driven to exercise powers which 
had not been granted under the articles. 


Berore the articles had been in force it had been 
proposed to amend them. The Hartford Conven- 
tion of 1780 urged the states to permit Congress to 
levy a tax to meet the interest on the public debt. 
Twelve states consented but Rhode Island would not 
and the proposal failed. When Congress asked for 
the power to regulate trade for twenty-five years, 
twelve states consented but New York held out and 
that amendment failed. Then Congress approved a 
call for a convention of the states at Philadelphia. 


[* was not the first time that such a convention had 

been sought. New York wanted one in 1782; 
Massachusetts repeated the request in 1785. The 
origin of the Constitutional Convention of’ 1787, 
however, goes back to the action of a joint commis- 
sion which met at Mount Vernon in March, 1785. 
There had been no regulations between Virginia and 
Maryland for the navigation of the Potomac River 
and Chesapeake Bay and trouble had arisen. The 
commission had been set up to effect a compact 
which would remedy the situation; but before they 
had gone very far into the difficulties they saw the 


necessity for common principles for the explanation 
of commercial laws and the settlement of disputes, 


and many matters in which they had no right to 
meddle. The commission drew up a supplementary 


‘report showing the need for legislation on the cur- 


gs duties, oe commerce in general. 
ARYLAND cede pied ee dae and asked Pennsyl- 


ee invited all che esas Ae a eas Eeagece 


pamapclis ies eae (1786. i 


James Wilson died a broken-hearted fugitiv 
. Pesce” Edmund Re left the f 
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Madison, Edmund Randolph, the governor, George 
Mason, George Wythe, John Blair, and James Mc- 
Clurg. 


New Jersey sent William Livingston, eleven times 

governor; William Paterson, ten times attorney 
general; David Brearly and William Houston who 
fell sick and was replaced by Jonathan Dayton. New 
Hampshire could not send delegates until the con- 
vention was half through its work because there 
were no funds in the treasury and the delegates could 
not bear the cost themselves. Rhode Island alone 
did not attend. 


"Pur day chosen for the opening of the Convention 

had been the second Monday in May, but it was 
not until the 25th that there was a quorum at the 
Statehouse. Washington was called to the chair, 
William Jackson was chosen secretary, a committee 
was appointed to prepare rules. When they met 
three days later, the doors were closed and a sol- 
emn pledge of secrecy was placed on the members. 


"THERE were many remarkable men at that conven- 

tion. Hardly one among them had not sat at some 
famous assembly, had not signed some famous docu- 
ment, or did not fill some high office. Some had been 
members of the Stamp Act Congress of 1765; some 
had signed the Declaration of Rights in 1774; some 
had signed the Declaration of Independence and the 
Articles of Confederation. Washington and Madison 
became Presidents; Elbridge Gerry Vice President; 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney and Rufus King be- 
came candidates for the presidency; Hamilton be- 
came Secretary of the Treasury; Randolph, Secre- 
tary of State; Ellsworth and Rutledge became Chief. 
Justices; Wilson and John Blair rose to the supreme 
bench; Gouverneur Morris, Ellsworth, Charles C. 
Pinckney, and Gerry became ministers abroad. 


Others less fortunate ended life in misery and shame. — Phas 


Hamilton fell in a duel with Aaron Burr, Robe ae 
Morris after time in a debtors prison died in pover oo 


ee ag was the leader of the Virginians. 
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Robert Morris and Gouverneur Morris, Thomas Mif- 
flin, a general during the Revolution, James Wilson, 
a Scotchman who was perhaps the best lawyer at the 
convention, and Benjamin Franklin. 


Darter Carroit came from Carrollton, Maryland 
and South Carolina sent Pierce Butler, an Irish- 
man who had been a major in one of the regiments 
that had been stationed in Boston when the Revolu- 
tion opened. Butler had been disgusted with the 
treatment of the colonists, threw up his commission, 
joined the Continental army, fought through the war 
and then settled in South Carolina. Another South 
Carolinian was John Rutledge who had sat in the 
Continental Congress where he was called the most 
eloquent speaker of the body by Patrick Henry. 


AS tuis body met in secret sessions, the people of 

the country made all manner of guesses concern- 
ing the government that was to be devised by the 
Convention. One plan was said to keep the form 
but not the spirit of democracy; another parted the 
states into three republics; another was said to give 
a strong executive power without a constitution. 
The convention was accused by some of having the 
determination to set up a king and that a commission 
would be sent to offer the crown to the Bishop of 
Osnaburgh, the second son of King George. This 
story was so widely circulated that, as in our own 
day, each post brought letters to the delegates asking 
to know if it were true. And the answer was usually 
“While we cannot affirmatively tell you what we are 
doing, we can negatively tell you what we are not 
doing; We never once thought of a king.” 


THe convention opened with a speech by Randolph 


in which he summed up with great force the weak- 
nesses of the Articles of Confederation, showed that 
they were unsuited to the needs of the country, and 
urged all there to join in setting up a strong national 
government. As a plan for such a government, he 


_ read fifteen resolutions which had been drawn up by 


the Virginia delegation while they were waiting for 
the convention to assemble. It was supposed that 


s, which came in time to fe known 
Plan Laie that cons i ts 


[ur New eae Plan had two merits, it it fully a 
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laws before they went into force.: The plan made 
provisions for the admission of new states, for 
amending the Articles of Union, for assuring to each 
state the republican form of government and a right 
to its soil. 


[ue resolutions read and explained, Randolph moved 
for a committee of the whole on the state of the 
Union, and to this committee the plan was sent. 
Then for two weeks the resolutions were debated. 
Soon sectional spirit began to appear. There were 
parties made up of individuals and parties made up 
of states. There were men who wished for a Federal 
government not much different from that which they 
were trying to better, and there were others who 
did not want a confederation. Some were eager for 
a centralized government, and some insisted on the 
maintainance of state sovereignty. The Northern 
states opposed the Southern states; ‘commercial 
states opposed the agricultural states; 
states were against the small states. 


AFTER the resolutions had been taken up one by one 

the convention was about to set a day to consider 
the report, when Paterson of New Jersey asked leave 
to bring in a different plan. The delegates from New 
Jersey, New York, Delaware, and Connecticut to- 
gether with Luther Martin of Maryland had framed 
a plan and chosen Paterson to place it before the 
convention. Hamilton described it as “still pork, 
with a little change of the sause.” Under their plan 
Congress was to be a single house, with power to 
regulate commerce, levy duties on imports, and to 
make requisitions on the states for money. There 
was to be an executive of several persons not eligible 
for a second term and removable by Congress upon 
the request of the majority of the governors of the 
states. There was to be a supreme court. The most 
important proposal of the so called New Jersey Plan, 
was that all the acts of Congress and all treaties 
made and ratified under the authority of the United 


States “shall be the supreme law of the veepeeie | 


states.” " 


with the powers of the conventi 
be gladly accepted by wis people,“ 
tant Pincers, con 


and large 


i a i 
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Jersey Plan-for a plural executive. The Virginia 
Plan provided for a negative on the laws of the 
states; the Jersey Plan for coercion. 


Mapison. demanded to know in what respect the 

Jersey Plan was better then the Articles since it 
could not prevent violations of the laws of nations, 
nor of treaties, nor prevent encroachments on Fed- 
eral authority, nor guard the country from the in- 
fluence of foreign powers. He maintained that it 
could not cure the evils which had grown intol- 
erable. 


HM rton liked neither of the plans proposed and 

read to the committee his thoughts on the best 
form of republican government. He insisted that the 
legislature have two branches—the Assembly and 
the Senate. Members of the Assembly were to be 
chosen by the people for three years. Members of 
the Senate were to be elected by electors chosen by 
the people and to serve as long as they behaved well. 
The executive was to be chosen by electors for the 
term of good behavior. There was to be a supreme 
judiciary. The general government was to appoint 
the governors of the states. 


"[HE business of the committee, however, resolved 

itself into making a choice between the schemes 
presented by Virginia and New Jersey. It was clear 
that the Virginia Plan provided for a strong national 
government which would cure the evils which af- 
flicted the country, and so they voted the New Jersey 
Plan inadmissible and reported the Virginia Plan 
to the convention. 


"Tue debate went smoothly for a week until they 

reached that question which always provoked 
strong sectional feeling. Should suffrage in the leg- 
islature be according to the rule established by the 
Articles of Confederation, or according to some 
other? Defenders of the states-rights theory as- 
serted that the general government ought to act on 
states, and not on individuals, since the states were 
sovereign they were equal, and being equal, ought 
to have equal votes. The smaller states feared that 
ence given votes the great states would combine and 
the little states would be enslaved. 


[ue defenders of the Virginia Plan held the fears of 

the small states to be absurd. They pointed out 
that it was always the small states that combined. 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Virginia could 
never combine for they were far apart. Their man- 
ners, customs, religion differed. They had nothing 
in common even in commerce. They were populous 
and wealthy and would be expected to bear the cost 
and the burdens of the government about to be set 
up. If they consented to equal suffrage they could 
be outvoted and they would thus be at the mercy 
of the smaller states. : 


11 


[o the two factions a compromise was offered by 

group, chiefly Conneticut men, who held that both 
the advocates of states-rights and the proponents of 
the Virginia Plan went too far. One looked on the 
states as so many political societies; the others looked 
on the people as one great political society of which 
the states were merely districts of people. The com- 
promisers argued that the states did exist as politi- 
cal beings, and that a government to be lasting would 
have to be formed for them, as well as for the peo- 
ple composing them. Each would have to be con- 
sidered. The true plan then was to give the people 
representation in one branch of the legislature, and 
the states representation in the other. New York, 
New Jersey, and Delaware would hear nothing of 
this plan but the large states had their way, and 
voted that in the first branch representation ought 
to bear some proportion to the population of the 
states. This was final, and no attempt was made to 
set it aside. 


‘Tue compromisers now insisted that the second 

branch should vote by states. The debate was 
renewed with ferocity and the whole matter of rep- 
resentation was referred to’ a grand committee, 
where the debate was as stormy. Franklin was a 
member of the committee and persuaded his col- 
leagues to agree to a report which recommended that 
each state should be given one representative in the 
first branch of the legislature for every forty thou- 
sand inhabitants, and that in the second branch each 
state should have equal vote. As the price of con- 
cession by the great states, it insisted that all money 
bills should originate in the first branch, and not be 
amended in the second, and that no money should be 
drawn from the treasury except by bills originating 
in the first branch. Thus the first compromise was 
ended. It is true that it passed the convention by a 
close vote, but the equal vote of the states in the 
second branch was not disputed again. 


Waite the committee of the whole took up the re- 
port in detail, the clause fixing representation at 
one in forty thousand was recommitted, and reported 


back that the first House of Representatives should 


have fifty-six members, and that the future represen-~ 
tation should be based on wealth and population. The 
provision of one representative for every forty thou- 
sand was dropped when it was decided that a general 
rule would be safer. 
Bur wealth and population were always changing, 
and to find this change Randolph proposed an 
estimate anda census. There were, below the Ma- 
son and Dixon line thousands of human beings who 
might be considered as population or as wealth. They 
could be bought, sold, leased, and mortgaged, given 


away ot bequeathed by will. They held no property 


and to the delegates from the North and the East 
seemed to be of no more © (Continued on page 28.) 
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BY ERNEST NORRIS 


YNCHING is murder. The 
L fact that the victim may be 
guilty of an outrageous crime 

does not affect the guilt, the sin of 
this outrage against the public weal. 
No intelligent man will argue the 
point with any deep conviction. The 
fact that a not too bright governor, a 
few years ago, expressed his approv- 
al of the lynching of two white men 
in a Western State is no argument to 
the contrary. It only proves the stu- 
pidity of politicians under pressure. 


Wrat should be “done to check 

lynching is however a more de- 
batable point. In the last analysis 
lynching is simply the manifestation 
of mob reaction to a crime particular- 
ly offensive to a specific community. 
It is regrettable that, in recent years, 
it has been mostly directed against a 
single race. It was not always so. 
The story of the West is largely a 
story of violent crime repressed by 
an equally violent reaction. But it 

- is true that t 


there was a justification 


press and punish lynching in the sev- 
eral States. The motives of its pro- 
ponents cannot be questioned. ‘They 
are honorable men seeking a solution 
to a national disgrace. However we 
question the wisdom of such a bill, 
In the first place it represents a very 
dangerous precedent. It is rather in- 
triguing to find men defending this 
bill who, only a few years ago, were 
fighting the Eighteenth Amendment 
on the grounds that it constituted 
I*ederal interference with the ordi- 
nary police power of the State. 


By every normal interpretation, 

lynching is a crime against the 
State wherein it is committed. It is 
murder or riot or what you will, but 
every such offense is against the in- 
dividual State not “against the people 
of the United States.” The fact that 
the individual State is careless or neg- 
ligent in punishing the crime of 
lynching confers upon the Federal 
Government no more power to act 
than the fact that the individual State 


may be lax in the punishing of other | pn? 
"crimes. In these ee one is 5 very na 
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ernment to intervene. In fact we 
have a vague notion that similar leg- 
islation already exists in at least one 
Southern State. We pass by also the 
difficulties of enforcement under ex- 
isting conditions. But we do ask this 
one question. Is it not true that the 
Bill is an attempted indictment of an 
entire section of the country and will 
it not thus be received by the citizens 
there although they may thoroughly 
approve of the purpose of the Bill? 
We remember that Burke, speaking 
of Ireland, asked how one may draw 
up an indictment of a whole people. 


WE are personally convinced that 

the proposed legislation will not 
attain its object. We are not even 
sure that it can be said to be called 
for. The recent prompt action of the 


governor of Alabama over a lynching 


in that State is proof that the State 
can act efficiently. But even if the 
proposed Bill were otherwise sound 
and desirable we still consider it to be 
a thoroughly dangerous extension of 
the power of the Federal Government 
into that which is most fundamental- 
ly the function of the State, the field 
of law enforcement. 


Tus comment is called for by the 
action of certain Catholic socie- 
ties in publicly endorsing the Wag- 
ner-Van Nuys Bill. We cannot help 
but feel that a new and very desirable 
consciousness of the inter-racial 
problem has stirred them to a highly 
cormmendable zeal. It should also. be 
a thoughtful zeal. We are the more 


prompted to commient by the success-_ 
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However justified the opposition 

of the Bishops may have been they 
were certainly in some bad company. 
While there can be no question that 
the Church does not approve of Child 
Labor, very many of the organiza- 
tions allied in opposition to the 
Amendment have had a rather un- 
savory reputation in the matter of 
labor conditions. 


[ls association will be utilized, un- 

justly of course but not the less 
effectively, by radical enemies of the 
Church to prove that she is the friend 
of the rich and powerful. 


| © this accusation is not offset, there 

will be a repetition in the United 
States of what has happened in Spain 
where hundreds of thousands of 
workers were misled into believing 
the Church was allied with their ex- 
ploiters. 


Mere words will not suffice. It will 

not be enough for the Church to 
talk of her devotion to the poor or to 
point to her charities. It will be nec- 
essary for those very Catholic lead- 
ers who fought ratification of an 
Amendment which most working 
people believed to be good, to back 
vigorously all sound legislation de- 
signed to eradicate the curse of child 
labor not only in New York State but 
throughout the nation. 


FourtHER, it would be well if certain 

Catholic leaders who are so in- 
sistent upon the rightness of their 
motives in opposing ratification of 
the amendment are a little more ready 
to acknowledge honor and good in- 
tentions in their Catholic opponents. 
Such attacks upon Monsignor Ryan 
and Mr. Frank Walsh and their cler- 
ical and lay associates as have recent- 
ly appeared in certain periodicals are 
deplorable. 


+ 


Qw the presumption that the pro- 

posed legislation concerning the 
Supreme Court does not bring about 
certain resignations, would it be in- 
appropriate to present a certain Su- 
preme Court Justice with a set of the 


laws 


Lynch 


Labor Amendment 
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opponents of Child 


Mr. Justice 


Spain's future. 


encyclicals of Leo XIII] and Pius 
XI in the hope that he might “read, 
mark, learn and 


inwardly digest 


them ?” 


+ 


Fr looks now that Communism in 

Spain is on the way out. For this 
we can thank God profoundly. The 
future however is not too hopeful. 
The yery abuses of the defeated gov- 
ernment are likely to produce a brutal 
reaction. ‘To some extent the issues 
of the conflict have lacked clear cut 
distinction. While it is true that the 
so called “Loyalists” have been under 
Communist direction, it is equally 
true that many Catholic republicans 
have honestly backed the government 
in reaction against the militaristic 
and autocratic principles of some of 
the Insurgent leaders. On thé other 
hand the Insurgents themselves rep- 
resent a curious hodgepodge of the- 
ories. There are Fascists, aristo- 
crats, Carlist Monarchists, absolutists 
and reactionaries of all brands linked 
with the majority who honestly seek 
simply for a Catholic democracy in 
Spain. 


Jt would seem that this confusion 

has its part in the minds of many 
Spaniards. Judging from press re- 
ports it would appear that neither 
side can claim the enthusiastic loy- 
alty of more than a section of the 
people. At least a quarter of all the 
combatants are foreigners. It is 
questionable if, even with conscrip- 
tion in force in part of Red Spain, 
there are three hundred thousand 
Spaniards under arms in both armies 
and most of these are youths. This 
can be contrasted with the vast armies 
of our own Civil War at which time 
the entire population, North and 


South, was certainly no greater than 
in Spain today. 


PREcIsELY because of this foreign 

aid there seems to be some ground 
for fearing that Franco may be re- 
luctantly forced to the extreme Right. 
We dread a Catholic dictatorship. 
The Bishops of Belgium stated in 
their Pastoral Letter a truth which 
should not be forgotten, “It is to be 
believed that a Catholic-inspired dic- 
tatorship will, in the long run, do 
more harm than good from the reli- 
gious standpoint, both by reason of 
the hostility it would provoke and es- 
specially by reason of the violent re- 
action it is bound to engender when it 
finally collapses.” While this is of 
course written especially with Bel- 
gium in view, the principle seems of 
universal application. 


[N this connection there is a striking 
difference of attitude in regard to 
the Spanish tragedy on the: part of 
European and American Catholics. 
English and. French Catholic period- 
icals, the only free ones left in Eu- 
rope outside of Ireland, certainly do 
not manifest the buoyant enthusiasm 
for the Insurgents to be found over 
here. They are as hesitant in their 
praise of Franco as they are decisive — 
in their denunciation of Largo Ca- 
ballero. They recall the early ruth- 
lessness of Mussolini towards the 
Church and the continuing schrech- 
lichkeit of Hitler. They cannot for- 
get that many of the supporters of 
Franco are among the very men 
whose oppression brought about the 
revolution of 1931. If they record 
the atrocious murders under Lenin 
and Trotsky, they remember the 
Matteotti massacre in Italy and the 
June purge in Berlin. Therefore 
while they pray fervently for the — 
(Continued on page 32.) 
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Fire following earthquake, San Francisco, April 1906 


BY JOSEPH O’DONNELL 


a AST month the people of San Francisco experi- 
a enced a curious sensation.of motion which. was 
accompanied by the rattle of dishes dancing on 


-hung on chains. That earthquake, for it:was an earth- 
quake; was recorded at the 200-odd seismological stations 
scattered over the earth. In the past thirty-five years 
 seismographs have recorded nearly 2,500 major shocks 
and at least Ne Siegen ones. 


he disturbance ‘sets up vibrations in.the ground and 
these vibrations which are recorded. The period of 
ions varies from a fraction of a 


ors so that ene ee types: to athe 


‘the shelves and the swaying of lighting fixtures that. 


Pe piers which j is speeietel on ae sol calgeea dit 


: second to twenty - 
rty seconds but no one instrument will record thése. 


quake 


supports the “heavy mass”; the recording apparatus ; 
a device to keep the “steady mass” quiet; and the pier. 
on which the seismograph is placed and which is con- 
~nected firmly to the ground and at the same time free 
from the building in which it stands. 


[THE “steady mass” eee in such a manner that 

it represents a common pendulum ‘such as hangs ing 
clock; or it might be an inverted pendulum, or a hori- 
~_ zontal pendulum. When ‘the concrete pier and the metal _ 
framework of the PE vibrate during an earth- zs 
quake the “steady mass” remains quiet. 4 


Te recording apparatus consists of a series 's of multi 
plying levers, one end of lags is attached to. = 

ter of gravity of the ‘ ‘steady mass’ ” while fhe other isa 4 

pe oe a. Sa 
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SEISMOGRAPH RECORD OF THE 


SAN FRANCISCO EARTHQUAKE 


J’RomM time to time sections of the United States have 

felt shocks and some of these have caused consider- 
able damage. A little more than a year ago, Helena, Mon- 
tana suffered a series of shocks and about the same time 
New York City felt slight tremors but the earthquake 
which has not been forgotten by Americans occurred 
thirty-one years ago on the Pacific coast. The seismo- 
graph record tells that on the morning of April eigh- 
teenth, 1906, at 5:14:48 A. M. the earth quaked but the 
lines on the smoked paper do not record the horror that 
followed that quake. 


QNE who lived in San Francisco at the time reported 

that it began with a violent motion from north to 
south, increasing toward the end, then suddenly changing 
in direction so that it was an east-west motion. In the 
upper stories of the buildings the motion was increased 
by the distance from the ground so that one could not 
remain standing, and the terror stricken inhabitants 
roused from their sleep tried to stand or force open 
jammed doors in the midst of a white cloud that rose 
from falling plaster while the crashes of falling chimneys 
resounded on all sides. 


(N the streets men congregated silently in little groups 

and merely looked at one another. Few words were 
spoken, there was no excitement, no hysteria, nothing 
but the strange, hushed look of awe on men’s faces. 
Dogs howling mournfully ran for higher places. The 
ominous clouds of smoke billowing over the business 
section of the city told that fire had broken out. The 
water mains had been broken and the scattered fires were 
spreading rapidly for there was a strong west wind. 
Tugs were dispatched to the neighboring Government 
Posts for dynamite and guncotton. St. Ignatius’ Church 
was the first to be dynamited. Then the people awoke to 
the extent of the calamity and they started to push 
toward the west. 


TTowarp night of that awful Wednesday a strange 

apathy took possession of the people for human nature 
could not stand the strain and excitement of the earlier 
hours. They did not seem to care about the progress of 
the fire because their homes lay in ashes. The sidewalks 
were dotted with men and women who had lain down to 
sleep until warned by the soldiers that the fire was upon 
them. 


THE city of San Francisco was built upon a tongue of. 
land that was about five miles wide. About midway in - 


exploded leaving gaping holes in the streets. 


this tongue there was a broad boulevard, known as Van 
Ness Avenue and it was there that the fire department 
made a stand on the next morning. The eastern side of 
the avenue, consisting largely of mansions and hotels 
was dynamited from one end to the other and the ap- 
proach of the fire was awaited. By noon of Thursday the 
fire reached the avenue and the struggle began. In place 
after place the fire crossed, only to be swept back by the 
firemen. Time after time the tower of St. Mary’s Ca- 
thedral took fire beyond the reach of water. Far above 
the street Archbishop Montgomery was seen with his 
priests fighting the fire in the tower. Then from the 
north came word that the fire had crossed and it ad- 
vanced until five blocks on the western side of the street 
were in flames. But the fire ate into the section for one 
block, and then stopped—no one knew how. : 


"['wo-rTHirps of the city had been swept away, and for 

miles on every side stretched a blackened waste. The 
skeletons of a few buildings remained standing. The 
car tracks were warped by the heat, the gas mains had 
It was a 
scene of desolation. 


MN has not been able to foretell such a disaster but he 

can locate the center of an earthquake on the other 
side of the world from the readings on the seismograph. 
It has happened that scientists have announced earth- 


quakes hours and days before word has been received 


from the stricken area. The shakey line on the smoked 


paper records tragedy and upheavals on the floor of the 


ocean that are never seen by men. 
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AMPERE -- THE BELIEVER 


MPERE is the name of the 
A unit that is issued to measure 
electrical current. Thus if 

an electrical current of one-volt pres- 
sure passes through a circuit, the re- 
sistance of which is only one ohm, 
the current strength will be one am- 
pere. That may be clear only to a 
scientist or electrician and unintelli- 
gible to the average man, but the amp 
was not known by the man for whom 
it was named, Andre-Marie Ampere. 


][* was forty-five years after his 

death that the Paris Conference of 
electricians, in 1881, gave his name to 
the practical unit of electrical current 
as a tribute to his pioneering in the 
field of electricity. Ampere had one 
of the great minds of all time and 
during a short life that lasted little 
more than half a century he touched 
nearly every branch of science. He 


was a philosopher, mathematician, | 


- zoologist, chemist, phys: cist, and an 
peeenent a 


. Hs life was Eee for he ee 
in France during the Revolution. 
ae pias life was othe st: sev: 


BY CARL EICHER 


not take the boy long to master the 
elements of the science and his father 
took him to the library of Lyons to 
get more advanced works. When he 
was told that the works he sought 
were written in Latin, and required a 
knowledge of calculus, he applied 
himself to both and within a few 
weeks was able to plunge into the 
more difficult treatises on applied 
mathematics. 


AMPERE’S father, Jean Jacques, had 

been a local judge and in the dis- 
charge of his duties he had made 
some enemies. During the fury of 
the French Revolution, in 1793, the 
father thought that he would be safer 
in the city of Lyons but after the 
siege of the city he was executed. 
At the time Andre-Marie, a sensitive 
boy of seventeen, was so shocked that 
for almost a year he was iin mental 
ake Bees on Fane 


| He was roused £ irom the mental co 


him once again into despair and he 
abandoned his Faith. 


STRANGELY enough it was one whom 

he had converted, who was to 
bring him back to the Church. He 
had met a man calied Bredin, an un- 
believer, and had converted him to 
the Faith and a Christian marriage, 
then within the year abandoned the 
Faith himself. For the next twelve 
years Bredin argued with Ampere to 
return to the Church but in reply re- 
ceived the arguments he had once 
given Ampere. Bredin was himself 
a brilliant man even though he never 
achieved the distinction of his friend 
and was always grateful to Ampere 


for having led. him to the Church. 


AMpere wrote an article in which 
he treated the problem of chances 
in gambling. This paper attracted 


the attention of some of the 
scholars of France ou 


ie RL LOS K 


DOCTORS OF THE CHURCH 
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ST. PETER CANISIUS 
and THE REFORMATION 


HE Reformation, 
generally identi- 
fed with the 


Protestant Revolt of 

Luther, neither removed abuses nor prescribed a proper 
cure, because it amended the ordinations of God instead 
of correcting the faults of men. For the real reform 
one must turn to the Counter-Reformation which the 
Church inaugurated, thirteen years later, with the Coun- 
cil of Trent. 


ayy men from the ranks of the laity as well as from 

the clergy earnestly strove to lift the moral state of 
Christianity to its old grandeur. Yet by far the most ef- 
fective champion in the apostolate was the indefatigable 
defender of the Church, St. Peter Canisius (1521-1597). 

A German by birth, for Nymwegen now in Holland was 

then in German territory, he received practically all his 
training in Cologne except for a short stay at Louvain 

and Bologna. From his early youth he observed the dev- 
astating waves of the religious revolt as they gradually 
undermined Catholic life and Catholic culture. Peter 
Canisius received a truly Christian education and, indeed, 

he appreciated it. “O God,” he wrote, “Thou hast in- 
spired in my father the idea of sending me to Cologne to 
pursue higher and better studies under good masters. 
.-Fhou hast given me generous hospitality in the 

house of Andrew Bardwick, a venerable theologian. 
Thou hast given me in the place of a father, Nicholas 
“ale van Esch, a priest of uncommon piety. In those first 


46) eet? Thou hast obtained for me a dwelling spacious as 


The town besides provided for 


- It was there that I finished my lit- 


BY HYACINTH ROTH 


dition then prevailing throughout the German lands—he | 


_ in number here, and are not anxious to make their stu- 


hy, — with doctrines favoring ae passions 
re Du Mont every facility for my instruc- 


preservation of Catholic 
life in Southern Ger- 
many, Austria, and 
Switzerland. 

For fifty-one years, until his death in 1597, Peter Ca- 
nisius successfully defended the authority of the Church 
as entrusted by Christ to Peter and his successors, that 
authority rejected by Lutheranism. Peter Canisius’ re- 
form differed from that of Luther in that he left un- 
touched the unchangeable fundamentals of Christian or- 
der. What he did was to reform the fallible members 
of the Church. Luther did just the opposite; he re- 
formed the fundament of the Church and found no fault 
with its members. Luther did away with the principle 
of a sanctifying Church by denying the Primacy of the 
Pope as the cutodian of the sacred truths; he abolished — 
the Mass as the redemptive sacrifice and, consequently, 
the priesthood to dispense the sacraments to the people. 
Peter Canisius not merely upheld these divine establish- 
ments, he styled them, by word and pen, necessities for 
eternal salvation. 


Puar there was a need of reform no one denied. Peter 
Canisius described for us the condition of his time. 
Writing of the intellectual standing at Ingolstadt—a con- 


said: “The masters of good and solid doctrine are few 


dents better. Most of the professors. have little stand ng 
from the point of view of science. In their | 
are less concerned with the truths of the 


received end an of Master of Left ta. 
oti ee: at Sagesh . 
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and the purity of morals in the clergy and people were 
subject:to many attacks. The Sacraments were little fre- 
quented and the churches were forsaken by the people. 
All classes of society suffered more or less. The instruc- 
tion of the people was neglected. Rich and influential 
citizens took more pains in the training of horses and 
hunting dogs than in the education of the young, with 
a view to becoming priests, magistrates, and enlightened 
citizens.” 
PETER Canisius knew the truth; and because he knew 
the truth he knew the errors. In his preaching or 
writing he never gave way to personal attacks. It is said 
that in thirty works he wrote, not a single heretic is men- 
tioned by name. He was firm in conviction but m@#d in 
the presentation of the truth. “I know well,” he said, 
“that to speak the truth stirs up hatred; but this will 
not be a reason for me to keep silence. The time has 
come loudly to proclaim the cause of the Church and to 
present an unconquerable resistance to those who attack 
its rights. I see clearly the importance of devot- 
ing oneself especially to the defence of the Holy See in 
these unhappy times. Whoever adheres to the 
Chair of St. Peter is my man. With Ambrose | desire 
to follow the Church of Rome in every respect. ; 
The Protestants heap the most frightful calumnies upon 
me. Would that we loved them the better, the more they 
persecute me. They deserve to be loved, although they 
hate us, because most of them err from ignorance. I 
would gladly shed my blood for them if I could thereby 
save their souls.” 


His services were demanded from all sides. His su- 
perior appointed him Provincial of the South Ger- 
man Province, an office he held for thirteen years. Twice, 


in 1547 and 1562, he took part as theologian at the Coun-. 


cil of Trent. He attended the Diets of Augsburg, 
Ratisbon, Worms, and Pieterkow. In the royal courts 
at Innsbruck and Landshut, in the cathedrals of Strass- 
bourg, Augsburg, Prague, Vienna, and Cracow he vig- 
 orously yet prudently expounded the rightful preroga- 
tives of the Church of Rome over nations and people. 


____- When, in 1563, the Council of Trent closed its sessions 


was Peter Canisius whom Pius IV commissioned to 
lt ge Peencll's ie to Be and to see that 
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[uose whom Peter Canisius could not reach by his 

preaching or teaching he reached by his writings. 
While still a student he edited the sermons of the famous 
Dominican preacher, John Tauler. Later he published 
the genuine texts of St. Cyril of Alexandria, the defend- 
er of the Divine Maternity of the Blessed Virgin, of St. 
Leo the Great, the saviour of Western civilization, and 
of St. Jerome, the renowned commentator of Sacred 
Scripture.» Yet the chief work that came from his pen 
was his celebrated Catechism. It consisted of three 
parts; one for university students, the other for chil- 
dren, and the third for the common use of the people. 
It contained 222 questions, 2000 quotations from Scrip- 
ture, and about 1200 passages from the Fathers of the 
Church. Such use and popularity did it enjoy that 
“Knowing my Canisius” became a synonym for “Know- 
ing my catechism.” At least 200 editions in twelve dif- 
ferent languages appeared before his death. 


PeveER Canisius disliked controversies; but when called 

upon by authority he placed duty above personal in- 
clination. At the request of Pope Pius V he refuted the 
Centuriators of Magdeburg, writers, who falsified the 


‘works of the Fathers of the Church, century by cen- 


tury, in the hope of establishing a historical basis for 
Luther’s principles. When St. Pius V offered Peter 
Canisius a cardinal’s hat he humbly declined the dignity 
as years previously he had avoided accepting the bishop- 
ric of Vienna. 


ALL the offices he held in his life were a series of sub- 

missions impelled by a sense of duty and not by a 
personal ambition. His motto was: “To follow Jesus 
Christ, to become like Him, poor, chaste, and obedient 
in the way of sacrifice; to give myself entirely to Him; 
to give up my liberty and to put myself in subjection to 
my pasa? to obey the least sign, and the least com- 
mand.” 


[* would have been quite in harmony with Peter Ca- 
nisius’ desire that he be forgotten by men; but the 
Church, under divine inspiration, extols her defenders 


as imitable examples in the furtherance of the divine 
cause. Pope Pius XI in his Homily on the occasion of 


au cononteancn of St es Conisios, Feast of the 


aS ee a ee ee ee 
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PARTNERSHIP 


BY JEROME JETAFAR 


which all seek but which few find. Unfortu- 

nately, modern thought has so drifted from the 
path of right reason that many persons mistake the tran- 
sitory joys of this age for true happiness. A definition 
of happiness, sufficient for our purpose here, is the pleas- 
urable experience that springs from the possession of 
good. Note that last word—good. A joy or pleasure 
may be good or bad, but if the experience is bad, it will 
not result m happiness. Happiness is synonymous with 
goodness, peace and contentment. The happy man is 
calm, benevolent, patient, prudent, and charitable. These 
virtuous qualities also surround the happily married 
couple, which, we must all admit, expresses the ideal. 
Indeed this is true happiness as far as it can be attained 
in this life, but few there are who know the way to ac- 
quire it and fewer still will take the trouble to seek it. 
For like all precious possessions, it is not purchased 
cheaply. What is the price? 


Hy tics at is that elusive pleasurable peace 


['RvE happiness in marriage is founded on goodness. 

Moral theologians call it the good of marriage and 
assign three benefits that should characterize the Chris- 
tian marriage. The first and foremost of these is the 
blessing of offspring. This is the primary end of mar- 
riage; the reason why God fashioned man and woman as 
He did, with mutual attraction for one another, What a 
wealth of meaning in that one word—offspring! What 
beautiful pictures it conjures up in the mind! With what 
love and pride and joy a mother looks upon her baby. 
Into such monients of happiness the world dare not in- 
trude. At such a time, no mother would exchange her 
lot for all the material pleasures known to man. Then it 
is that, with the grace of God, within her arms, she real- 
izes that all the allurements of life are but sham; that 
here is a miracle of happiness which cannot be equalled 
this side of heaven. As was said by Jesus, “no longer 
does a mother remember ‘the pains that have passed,” nor 
does she see the cares and troubles of the future which 
must, of necessity, disturb every life. She only sees her- 


self playing the lead in this great drama of motherhood. 
Here is a new soul, a possible saint, a squirming fra- 
grant little chunk of loveliness, whose tricks never grow 
old or never fail to attract and interest those who love 
him, 


[ue father, likewise, takes a new lease on life with the 

advent of an heir. He sees a prototype of himself 
and the woman he loves, someone to work for, to guide 
and direct, to enjoy in his leisure moments. The proud 
daddy hurries home to get there before baby’s bedtime, 
he watches with joy the actions of the little mite as he 
struggles with mamma. He thrills as he kisses the chubby 
little feet; snatches the soap which the tiny man is try- 
ing to eat; or receives a wetting from flailing little arms, 
accompanied by childish whoops of glee. Then papa 
kisses the happy mother, a new tender light shines in his. 
eyes. Did’ not her love and devotion make all this pos- 
sible? Is she not the glorious creature who is privileged 
to be the instrument of God in this marvelous creation? 
With the coming of baby, a new halo surrounds the 
mother while the heart of the man, made a father by her 
sacrifices, glows with a deeper and tenderer love. This. 
is the picture of a happy Christian married life. 


[* is almost a sacrilege to turn and contemplate the mod- 

ern concept of marriage as exemplified by a newly mar- 
ried couple of little religious conviction. For them the 
law of science has superseded the divine and natural laws. 
adhered to by past generations. Science has made it pos- 
sible for them to enjoy the pleasures of marriage, with- 
out accepting the primary end—children. They believe 
that a new, wonderful life is open to them, without obli- 
gations, cares or worries of children, without expense or 
debts; instead, the freedom to enjoy life, better clothes, 
food, and living conditions: A’ financial balance that 
opens new vistas of delight. Progress! they cry, prog- 
ress in the art of living. Ah! foolish, foolish mortals, 
by avoiding ’the first blessing of matrimony, they destroy 
their chance for true happiness. Yes, they are free— 
free to eat and sleep and laugh, and eat and sleep and 
laugh.. Always turning back upon themselves the pro- 
duce of their humanity. © Moving from point to point, 
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leaving never a case of justification for their existence. 
Progress—to rise for a time, flower and then die, back 
to earth as if they had never been. Is this progress? 


Lt a salesman tell of his experience. He knocks on 

a door which is opened by a middle aged woman. 
The house is clean, quiet and somewhat depressing. The 
woman—trim, sad looking, apparently bored with life, in- 
quires his business, in a dull, disinterested tone. There 
are no children to be seen. Next, Mrs. K. a few doors 
away, answers the bell. She has a bit of a struggle be- 
cause four whooping, healthy youngsters insist on seeing 
who is calling. The house is clean but not so orderly. 
It cannot be recommended for its quiet, yet sunshine radi- 
ates everywhere, especially from the bright curious eyes 
which peer from behind mother’s apron. The ample 
housewife seems a trifle tired and out of breath as if 
from some recent exertion. However, the smiling face, 
the hearty greeting, bespeak a satisfied, happy life, that 
has no time for self pity, regrets or idle longings. Let 
this not be misunderstood as a condemnation of all child- 
less couples. It is true that there are many, many such 
married persons who are innocent in the sight of God. 
Many who are doing great work for humanity and living 
saintly lives. But this fact does not remove the tragedy 
of their loss nor does it exonerate the countless thou- 
sands who choose to ignore the possibilities of this fore- 
most good in marriage. 


ANOTHER advantage in matrimony is the blessing of 

faith, a constant never ending fidelity born of true 
love, the exchange between each other and only to each 
other, of the intimacies of married life. Listen again to 
the words of St. Paul, “the wife hath not power of her 


_ own body but the husband. And in like manner the hus- 
__ band also hath not power of his own body, but the wife.” 


(1 Cor. 7-4) The meaning of this is clear. After mar- 


aN riage, the couple become two in one flesh. Yet the hide- | 


ous es born of habe ROC to bs extent ‘of adult- 


just what they are doing? De they allow Ged to 
sf ae Bt, in their superior eee do oe de- 


Vico 
each other to Deis ety 
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riage vows. A man expects his wife to be a helpmate, a 
home maker, and a cheer leader. The value of this last 
quality, few women realize. A husband takes enough 
knocks and reverses in his everyday competition. How 
comforting it is to find someone at home to praise in- 
stead of complain; someone who always thinks him a 
big man, a success, even when things are going badly; 
someone to whom he can go for a renewal of strength 
and determination for the next days battle. Would a 
husband often be found missing from a fireside of this 
type? Instead what do many men encounter when they 
return home? An unkept house, an untidy wife—some- 
times no wife at all if she is a “bridge hound” or gad- 
about. Maybe the house is well kept, the children clean, 
the supper ready; but the wife must needs recount the 
hardships of the day in a complaining tone. Is it any 
wonder that a man hates to go to such a home; that he 
seeks more congenial companionship elsewhere. 


But the blame for unhappiness in the home does not al- 

ways rest with the wife. Indeed, the husband is 
found more often at fault. Deliver us from that vast 
horde of ‘he’ men who come home about as cheerful as 
the big bad wolf. Silent, surly, cold,—they must be fed 
and pampered, given their paper, pipe, and slippers with 
exact precision. The children are hushed or bustled off 
to bed. The wife must not disturb the lord of the manor 
while he reads the news. Gloom pervades the premises 
where, until a few minutes before, joy had reigned. Un- 
fortunately, this type usually comes home. Even at that 
he has the edge on the tightwad, the man who puts friend 
wife on an allowance, checks every purchase, gives direc- 
tions how to manage the home, treating her as he would 
a hired servant. Still another curse to the home is the 
drunkard. How glad children are to grow up and escape 


from homes such as we picture here. Many even prefer _ 


lives of crime to existence in such unhappy surroundings. 


Very often the me poss thing, must bear it until ee , 


releases her. 


' onde eagerly to mother's s call, 
4s datheres 


“Whoops! pa is thee? as oe um 
What a 


» Siete = ale 
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ANNUAL WAGE 


"THE bituminous coal operators and the miners are in con- 

ference on a new contract. The miners have asked for 
what amounts to a minimum annual wage of $1,200 in the 
form of a guarantee of 200 days work in the year. The sum 
asked for is not exorbitant but amounts to merely $25 a week. 
That is little enough for a man to support himself and his 
family in these days. Yet it is more than the majority of the 
miners have been getting for some years. 


ON THEIR side the operators answer that such a guaran- 
tee is impossible in view of conditions in the industry. 
They cite the competition from oil and hydro-electric power 
and the consequent falling off in the demand of coal. It is not 
merely a question of a high hourly wage but the difficulty is 
in assuring the men of a sufficient number of working days 
so that the annual wage will approximate a living standard. 


[NX AN involved and controverted question of this kind it is 

interesting to review Catholic principles as they have been 
stated in the Encyclicals. Pope Leo XIII said, “There is a 
dictate of nature more imperious and more ancient than any 
bargain between man and man that the remuneration must 
be enough to support the wage earner in reasonable and 
frugal comfort.” Pope Pius XI has confirmed this view by 
declaring, “Every effort must be made that fathers of families 
receive a wage sufficient to meet adequately ordinary do- 
mestic needs. If in the present state of society this is not 
always feasible, social jutice demands that reforms be intro- 


duced without delay which will guarantee every adult work- 


ingman such a just wage.” 


THE CASE of the coal miners is but one which cries aloud 

for the speedy introduction of reforms so that social justice 
may be secured. The old formula of a fair day’s wage for a 
fair day’s work does not meet this problem. In occupations 
that are seasonal the worker bears the full brunt of the loss. 
In times of slack business he loses pay for the time that he 
does not work, but his living costs go on just’ the same. He 
must eat, his children must be fed and clothed. On the other 


hand invested capital is favored at his expense. Fixed 
charges accumulate and they are always met first. Interest 
on bonds and on borrowed money has to be paid whether 
the workers are employed or not. It is unfair to make the 
workers carry the entire burden. A living annual wage for 
the workers should be the first charge on industry. 
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The Catholic Northwest Progress 
Seattle, Wash. 


COMMON SENSE NEEDED 


HE “scientific press” makes considerable capital out of a 

statement made by Dr. Alexis Carrel when he received the 
Cardinal Newman award. He said that the power of science 
may yet enable a man to keep his civilization from crumbling 
into dust. Science, according to this famous scientist, has 
made it possible for man to remake both himself and his 
institutions. 


JF THE time ever comes when human beings decide to live 

by intelligence instead of prejudice and emotion, Dr. Carrel 
is one whom they may heed. At this moment it would seem 
that the world does not need so much a scientifically con- 
trolled future as it does a present which can be shaped by 
ordinary common sense. The present condition in which the 
world finds itself is the result of its own folly. We have a 
world that is sick to death as a result of a world war. The 
only remedy it can find is a new war and a bigger war, on a 
more destructive scale than the world war. We have taken 
advantage of science to increase production. Having done 
this, the world does not know how to act in the presence of 
science. In spite of all that we have produced and all that 
we have, millions still suffer from want. The world has suf- 
fered much from despots.and despotism. The despots have 
been eliminated and the very people who eliminated them 
have turned around to create new ones. There has been a 
general collapse of international trade and the nations are 
raising higher barriers against such trade. Those who talk 
about the brotherhood of man are busy constructing battle- 
ships and new destructive agencies. 


Ze 


Abies eminent doctor and scientist is right when he says that 

science has enabled us to make the world a more beauti- 
ful and happier place in which to live. But this knowledge 
will do us no good unless we rise above our own stupidity and 
start doing it. The present state of affairs does not make 
sense. 
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The Denver Catholic Register 
Denver, Colo. 


MISTAKES CAN BE MADE 
IN WAR ON REDS 


UR WAR on the spread of Communism is no mistake, but 

mistakes in methods of halting the militant Reds are being 
made. Errors to be avoided in the struggle against Commu- 
nism are discussed in “Letters From Rome on Modern Athe- 
ism,” the most authoritative source of information available 
on current subversive and anti-religious activities. The let- 
ters from Rome are published twice a month to supply timely 
information and documentary evidence of anti-religious work 
throughout the world. 


THIS valuable publication points out that, in accordance 
with the instructions of Leo XIII and Pius XI, we must 
“go to the workingman” if we are to succeed in the battle for 
social justice. That the Reds realize the position of the 
worker is evident. It is in the ranks of the laborers that 
Communism and atheism are taking their strongest hold. 


‘ST ,ETTERS FROM ROME” calls attention to these too 
frequently repeated mistakes in the battle against 
Communism: 

1. The cry of Bolshevism when there is actually no ques- 
tion of Bolshevism. Catholics often shout “Communist” at the 
laboring man or labor leader who seeks only what the social 
encyclicals say is his right. Justifiable labor action must be 
distinguished carefully from Communistic agitation. 

2. Many Catholics believe that the social question is to 
be solved by charity alone, whereas what is really ghey is 
justice. 

3. Any suspicion that the Church supports systems or po- 
litical parties that exploit the workers and deprive them of 
their rights must be avoided. The fact that some of these 
systems or parties may allow the Church a certain liberty in 
the field of purely pastoral ministry does not mean that the 
eect must excuse their injustices to the workingman. 

4. We must be careful not to make promises in the name 

the sie soy we cannot Mees as is foolish to LF he 
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The Catholic Universe Bulletin 
Cleveland, Ohio , 


ABOUT CONVENTS 


WHAT do you suppose goes on behind the doors of a 
nunnery?” 

A number of Protestant ministers had attended the sum- 
mer course of the Union Theological seminary at New York 
City and one of them made this remark. It was in the form 
of a question, of course, but we imagine it was so rhetorical 
that it became a mere (sinister) remark. We are more in- 
clined to this opinion by the statement of another Protestant 
gentleman of the cloth. 


E lowered his voice and said, “I wouldn’t like to say.” 

(Nice Christian gentlemen, some of these summer theo- 
logians !) 

A minister’s wife who was at these sessions decided to 
find out for herself what went on in our convents. She visited 
the New York Cenacle. Her story is reported in Church 
Management, a monthly magazine published in Cleveland. 


a (eS WAS A revelation to me,” she wrote for the magazine, 

“to discover the affability, unselfishness, and human in- 
terest of the Mothers and Sisters, who are normally thought 
of as living a purely meditative life. The superior took me to 
Benediction and showed me through the convent afterward, 
and I must confess that as I listened to this clever, human, 
very sympathetic Mother whose face fairly shone with good- 
ness, I felt very worldly. I went away feeling that I had 
found a friend, one whom I could admire, although she is liv- 
ing in a different world. I have corrected many of my nar- 
row views concerning a nunnery, and I sincerely believe that 


the Mothers and Sisters do a great deal of worthwhile work, 


especially in helping people solve their problems and bear 


their burdens.” 


E sincerely hope that the ministers will not wonder any 
longer about what. goes on behind convent doors. They 
may gain first-hand information from the little wife of the 


minister who did not whisper about her happy findings but : 


told them so all the world could hear. 


~ 
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NATIONAL MOVEMENT 


FIRST SOCIETY IN GREEK RITE 


HE first parish of the Greek 
Catholic diocese of Pitts- 
burgh to form a Holy Name 
Society is the parish of the As- 
cension of Our Lord, at Clairton, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Greek Rite diocese of Pitts- 
burgh numbers 302,956 Greek 
Catholics of Rusin, Hungarian, and 
Crotian nationalities in the United 
States. The head of this group is 
the Most Reverend Basil Takach, 
D.D., Titular Bishop of Zela, who 
accepted an invitation to be pres- 


ent at the Holy Hour which was 


held by the Holy Name societies 


_ of Pittsburgh, last October. 


On that occasion one of the dea- 
cons of honor to Bishop Takach 
was the Reverend Michael B. 
Rapach, the pastor of the Ascen- 
sion parish in Clairton. Father 


Rapach was moved by the spec- 
tacle of 90,000 men in Pitt Stadium 
and determined to start a branch 
in his own parish. 

The society was solemnly in- 
augurated on the last Sunday of 
November. The speakers on the 
occasion were the Reverend James 
M. Delaney, spiritual director of 
the Pittsburgh Diocesan Union, 
and the Reverend George Michaylo 
D.D., assistant chancellor of the 
Greek Rite diocese. 

The clersys#ot the Greek Rite 
who assisted at the ceremonies 
were the Reverend Gregory Mon- 
eta of Ambridge, Pa, and the Rev- 
erend John Penyak of Aliquippa, 
Pa. 

The society observed Holy Name 
Sunday in January with a solemn 
procession. 


POLICE DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK CITY 


f as Ss 5 the = policemen 


ae t 


‘tector’, Ol agHe 


Fowler, and Fifth Deputy Commis- 
sioner Martin H. Meaney. At the | 


Re hight Will & Baumer Candle Co, z 
The Right Reverend yeete i | ere 


Michael J. Lavelle, V.G., P.A., the 
Cathedral mee 1b 


hotel the -men occupied three 
floors. 


Wieden to the men. 
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RALLIES 


There is a steadily increasing use of 
Will & Baumer candles for Holy Name 
Rallies. The reason is clear. First, the 
fact that Will & Baumer as the pioneer 
church candle manufacturers of Amer- 
ica guarantees far more than satisfac- 
tory quality. Second, the full range of 
choice. 


For Rallies, as well as for all altar pur- 
poses, there are three specially suitable 
candles—the Purissima, the Altar and 
the Missa. The Purissima is composed 
of 100% 


The Altar Brand, with its 60% beeswax, 


and the Missa, with 51% beeswax, are 
also steady and long-burning candles of — 
excellent service, the other ingredients — 
being the same high standard as the 

| pure beeswax content. s 


All three candles are avaiable in all: 
| sizes. 


| For complete information write to: 


cee 


The Pioneer Church 


The Reverend John Se ‘Middte- 1% 


r of the Confraternity 


pure beeswax, and every candle 
“is so stamped. : 


> 
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WHERE CANYOU BUY 
for BS CENTS amore 


complete Prayer Book: 


than THE HOLY NAME: 
POCKET MANUAL. 


Size 234x4% 


160 Pages 


Every Holy Name 
Man Should Own One 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


Prayers at Mass 
Acts of Faith, Hope and Charity 
Act of Reparation for Blasphemy 
Advantages of The Society 
The Last Agony 
Present Aim of The Society 
Benediction of The Blessed Sacrament 
Blessing of The Holy Name Insignia 
Calendar of movable Feasts 
Ceremony of admission 
Prayers before Communion 
Thanksgiving after Communion 
Preparation for Confession 
Examination of conscience D 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Society 
Absolution of the dead 
Prayers for a departing brother 
Prayers for the dying 
Grace before meals — 
Grace after meals 
Holy Days of obligation 


) oharles, 


moral and thus help reduce juvenile 
delinquency. 


The members of the New York 
Police Department were praised 


for their tact, patience, and cour- 
tesy by Senator Joseph C. O Ma- 
honey of Wyoming, who said that 
people from all communities who 
visited New York took hack the 
report that its police force was 
“the finest in the land.” 
Postmaster General 
Farley received an 
welcome when he greeted the men. 
Police Commissioner Valentine 
took the opportunity to announce 
that $150,000 of the police relief 
fund would be set aside to assist 


James A. 


enthusiastic 
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policemen in buying their uniforms. 
He said that it was a step to keep 
men in financial difficulties out of 


the hands of unscrupulous money 


lenders. 

Mayor F. H. LaGuardia assured 
the men that no legal difficulty 
stood in the way of putting the 
loan plan into operation. 

Patrolman John J. Sisk, presi- 
dent of the Society, introduced the 
Reverend Joseph A. McCaffrey, 
chaplain of the department, who 
acted as toastmaster. Father Mc- 
Caffrey said that the annual Com- 
munion is “good for the city, good 
for the nation, and good for the 
Church.” 


NEW YORK POST OFFICE 
HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


(Lose to 1,500 members of the 

New York Post Office Holy 
Name Society, with their families 
and friends, attended the annual 
memorial services of the society on 
Washington’s Birthday at the 10 
o'clock “Mass «at. Stim, Michael's 
Church, 424 West Thirty-fourth St. 

Some 400 members have passed 
away since the inception of the so- 
ciety in 1922, and it is these fellow 
workers who are remembered thus 
each year on the same date. Im- 
pressive services were conducted, 
and soul-stirring music was ren- 
dered by Professor Alexander Cac- 


‘cla, organist, and a male quartet. 


Due to the illness of the Rev. 
Connor; S.J., a noted 
preacher who was scheduled to de- 


| liver a talk, his place was taken by 


| the Rev. Joseph M. Phelan, also of 


PAN 4 


the Society of Jesus, and one of the 
priests conducting a mission at St. 
Michael’s Church. At the conclu- 
sion of the services “Taps” was 
sounded by a bugler. 

The Rev. John J. Kiernan, rector 
of St. Michael’s Church and spirit- 
ual director of the Post Office Holy 
Name Society, was the celebrant at 
the Mass; the Rev. John T. Con- 
way, deacon; the Rev. Augustine 
E. Martell, subdeacon, and the Rey. 


Patrick Reddan, master of cere- 


monies. Father Reddan is the son 
of Patrick Reddan, employed at 
Post Office Station N, and is the 
first student for.the priesthood to 


_ benefit by the burse established by 


the society at St. Joseph’s Sem- 


inary, Yonkers, for the education _ 


of sons of Sreeibers for a ay 
pie ' try . oh as bo F 
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no natural basis and no ability 
perpetuate itself. 

; Hhetrersis 


to 


doubt in our 
said, “that there will be 
Whether it will be 
evolution or revolution, no one can 
Say. 


no 
minds,” he 


an upheaval. 


The desired reaction against 
communism should be a peaceful 
one with the Church in the lead. 
It is quite and unfor- 
tunately so, that force will be re- 


possible, 


quired; a war which your children, 


if not yourselves, will witness.” 

David V. Cahill, special assistant 
the Attorney General the 

United States, declared that no law 


or organization of society can exist 


to of 


without the self-control of the peo- 


ple behind it. - Increasing regi- 


mentation by law is dangerous, in 
his opinion, because it might pave 


the way for communism. 


HOLY NAME BRANCH, NEW YORK CITY 


AT THE meeting of the society of 
the Church of the Holy 
New York City, three hundred 
members heard the Reverend Jo- 
seph A. Kerwin outline a plan for 
the Holy Name men to assist the 
Catholic Big Brother movement. 
Mr. Robert W. Brady gave the 
background and suggested oppor- 


Name, 


tunities presented by the civil 
service. : 
The principal speaker at the 


meeting, Dr. Arthur F. J. Remy, 
Professor in the department of 
Germanic philology at Columbia 


University, spoke on “The Papacy 
and International Affairs.” 

“The Papacy,” said Professor 
Remy, “which has always been an 
international agency for peace, 
could, if it had been listened to dur- 
ing the World War, averted many 
evils. A peace of good-will, which 
was suggested by Pope Benedict 
XV would have saved millions in 
reparations. There are three main 
points which the Vatican the real 
peace center for the nations: 
partiality, prestige, and the per- 
manency of the Papacy.” 


im- 


SACRED HEART BRANCH 


WOONSOCKET, R. 


Address on Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton Given at 
Woonsocket 


[HE part that Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton played in America’s 
fight for independence preceding, 
during and after the Revolutionary 
War was the theme of an address 
given by Judge Edward F. Dwyer 
of the Twelfth District Court at 
the February meeting of the Holy 
Name Society of Sacred Heart par- 
ish, Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 
Two hundred members, one of 
the largest gatherings ever to at- 
tend a meeting of the unit, heard 
the address. Judge Dwyer is a 


The men received Holy Commu- 
pitige a as at Mass in the 


former president of the society. 


1h, 


services conducted in the church 
before the meeting in the evening 
by » Revs wilweonard..J..;McAteer; 
moderator. 

Judge Dwyer sketched the pub- 
lic background of the famous 
fighter for independence, telling of 
Carroll’s education in Europe and 


his influence in the move of the 


colonies for separation from Great 
Britain. Carroll, the speaker said, 
probably had more to lose than any 
other man in the colonies at the 
time, since he was reputed the 
wealthiest of the ‘‘rebels,” his for- 
tune being estimated at two mil- 
lion dollars. Hence, Judge Dwyer 


said, he had the most at stake per- 


sonally when the colonies pole 


with England. ° 
yikes judge del at ength on | 


Tarecent Holy Name 
Rally, held in one of the 
leading dioceses in the State 
of New York, 10,000 of our 
decorated Gregorian Brand 
51% pure beeswax candles 
were used by members oi the 
Holy Name Society. This 
popular candle was chosen 
from a bewildering array of 
brands. 


LUX VITAE BRAND. 
The highest quality and 
most dependable candle that 
can be made, containing 
nothing but 100% pure bees- 
wax. 


CEREMONIAL BRAND. 
Contains 60% pure beeswax. 
One of the most popular 
brands for Holy Name 
services. 


GREGORIAN BRAND 
A51% pure beeswax candle 
that has achieved great 
popularity for use at Holy 

me Rallies because of 
its dependable burning 
qualities. 


Our decorating studios are 
_equipped to furnish on short 
notice oxieinel designs for 
ornamental candles. 


We will cheerfully send up- 
on request complete infor- 
mation regarding our deco- 
rating service and candles 
for Holy Name Rallies and 
services. 


DAVID MAHANY 
President 


NORBERT J. BAUMER. 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mar. 


TERENCE J. HUGHES — 
Secretary con ea 
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THE HEAD OF 
THE CHRIST CHILD 
IS THE 
OFFICIAL EMBLEM 
OF THE 
HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


The Official Emblem was 
approved by The Holy See 
and endowed with the bless- 
ing of the Sovereign Pontiff 
in 1909. 


An indulgence of 300 days 
may be gained each day by 
wearing it visibly on the 
coat lapel and repeating the 
words “Blessed be the Name 
of the Lord.” 


The Official Button is sup- 
plied in three different sizes. 
No. 501 is 9-16 of an inch in 
diameter; No. 502 is % of 
an inch in diameter; No. 503 
is 5-16 of an inch in diameter. 
Buttons may be had in the 
following finishes: 14kt. gold; 


—10kt. gold; rolled gold; gold 


plate; sterling silver; oxi- 
dized silver. 
The button used by most 


branches is the gold plate. 
Special -prices are quoted to 


Spiritual Directors of Holy 


Name branches. 


Every Holy Name Man 
should wear the Holy 


Name Button. The offi- - 
cial source for supplies is ~ 


| 


_ NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


OF THE 
HOLY NAME SOCIETY 
141 East 65th St.,New York,N.Y. 
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Carroll’s sterling Catholicity, point- 
ing out that many of the non-Cath- 
olic leaders of the revolutionary 
movement were far from tolerant 
toward Catholics. This bigotry, he 
brought out in the discussion pe- 
riod that followed the talk, led 
Canada to remain aloof when re- 
quested to secede from England at 
the time the colonies did. 

On his death bed, Carroll, the 
speaker said, refused to eat any 
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food after receiving the Holy Vi- 
aticum since it was his wish to 
take nothing after being given the 
Body and Blood of his Saviour. 
William Cahill, president, pre- 
sented the speaker, Gustave Mous- 
seau, William Mahoney and Charles 
Hill were appointed a committee 
to arrange a smoker, the date to 
be determined by the committee. 
Plans for a bowling league also 
were discussed at the meeting. 


ST. MARY’S BRANCH 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


AN AbpREss on “Communism in 
Education” was given by Vin- 


cent P. Whalen, a member of the. 


Holy Name Society of St. Mary’s 
Church, at the February meeting 
of that organization. Mr. Whalen, 
a graduate of Providence College 
in the class of 1934, based his paper 
on an article by Hon. Harry S. Mc- 
Devitt. 

“The creed of the modern sociol- 
ogist,’ he said, “as gathered from 
the writings of H. F. Barnes and 
L. L. Bernard, may be summed up 
as follows: 1. All gods and devils 
were creations of the imagination ; 
2. No moral code possesses divine 
authority; 3. Jesus was merely a 
religious reformer; 4. Heaven is 
based on a myth; 5. Conscience is 
nothing more than group opinion; 
6. Christianity errs as to the basic 
principle of moral conduct; 7. Cur- 
rent Christian teaching as to pu- 
rity is all wrong; 8. Christianity 
has retarded human progress; 9. 
The world today has no true code 
of morals; 10. We must look to 
science alone to supply one.” 

“The various Communistic pub- 
lications in the United States,” the 
Speaker said, “have a paid circula- 
tion of over a million. In straw 
votes taken among university stu- 
dents, one out of every four was 
either a Socialist or a Communist. 

“So it can be seen that the 
courses of philosophy, sociology 


| and social science, originally in- 


pS 


tended for moral development, are 
now vicious and demoralizing in 
their effect. Likewise, the courses 
in ethics have been distorted until 
they now sow seeds that ultimately 
will develop groups of godless 
citizens. 

“To summarize my paper in a 
few words, Communistic propa- 
ganda for the average citizen is 
quite different from that designed 
for schools. Through both the 
classroom and the faculty have 
they sought to introduce their 
theories. These fanatics are far 
sighted and realize that by train- 
ing the pupil they will spread their 
doctrines, like a disease, into every 
community. ; 

“But let us pray that these 
germs of godlessness will not 
wreck the self-reliance, the indus- 
try, the idealism and the faith in 
God that has made our country 
what it is today.” 

The speaker was introduced by 
William Monahan, president. Rev. 
Joseph P. McNamara, moderator, 
addressed the members on the ne- 
cessity of developing men among 
the younger members of the Holy 
Name Society to meet the prob- 
lems of the day presented by Com- 
munism and materialism and to 
combat their errors and dangers. 

Dr. Andrew W. Mahoney, chair- 
man of the Catholic Action group 
of the society, led the discussion 
that followed Mr. Whalen’s talk. 
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ST. PATRICK’S BRANCH. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Mr. Frep J. Donovan, professor 

of English at Providence Col- 
lege, speaking to a large gathering 
of the members of the St. Patrick’s 
Holy Name Society scored, “the 
degenerate realism and nudism of 
the present day literary and pic- 
torial magazine.”’ 

Negley Fearson’s “Way of the 
Transgressor” was the particular 
target of Professor Donovan's talk 
because of the fact that the book 
was recently chosen as a book of 
the month and which the speaker 
considered typical of the modern 
school of “shock literature.” 

Professor Donovan said, “these 
champions of fact and reality think 
the disagreeable things of life, 
those things that shock our sense 
of decency must be in bold relief.” 
Continuing he said, “they’ll present 
it to us as life. At best it’s a mere 
cross-section of a depraved group 
—the gutter, the alley fence, the 
dive furnish an atmosphere, reek- 
ing with the fog, the mist and the 
stench of depravity, futility and 
despair.” 

Professor Donovan emphasized 
the moral responsibility of the 
writer pointing to “thrill suicides, 
mercy killings and sex-impulse 
murders as our dividends from a 


blasphemous literature of sex, syn- 
icism and sensation.” The speaker 
also spoke of “the animal behavior- 
ists at work writing down the 
world and endeavoring to keep our 
nose to their grindstone,” and in- 
sisted “that man is studied so much 
in the light of animal behavior, 
there is no wonder the story writer 
has him in the gutter. Wouldn’t it 
be much better to study man in the 
light of what he is—a rational ani- 
mal with a God-given soul. After 
all it is the rational and spiritual 
that distinguishes man from the 
beast.” 

As a final thought, the speaker 
urged the formation of a “vigorous 
committee of campaigners—a 
Catholic Action Unit of the Holy 
Names Society—to concern them- 
selves with seeking the co-opera- 
tion of Newsdealers within the 
parish asking that they withhold 
from display such magazines 
whose policy is one of nudism, in- 
decency, and immodesty.” 

This address was one of a series 
sponsored by the Holy Name unit 
at the monthly meetings of, that 
society. Rev. Vincent Greene, cu- 
rate of the parish and moderator 
of the society, introduced Profes- 
sor Donovan. 


PHILADELPHIA ARCHDIOCESAN UNION 


"THE observance of Good Friday, 

week-end retreats, Boy Scout- 
ing, monthly Holy Communions, 
and a solid front against Commu- 
nism were discussed at the quar- 
terly meeting of the Holy Name 
Union of the Archdiocese of Phila- 
delphia which was held in St. 
Peter Claver’s Hall. 

The delegates were welcomed to 
St. Peter’s parish by the vice pres- 
ident of the parish society, Walter 
Hawtorne, by the Reverend Fran- 
cis Conney, C.S.Sp., and the Rev- 
erend Clement A. Roach, C.S.Sp., 
spiritual director. 


In his address to the Union, the 
Reverend Richard F. Kelly, spir- 
itual director said to prevent crime 
we must instill into the hearts of 
our men and boys the principles of 
religion. Men and boys must re- 
alize that there is a God, that He 
has given Commandments to be 
observed, that He punishes the 
wicked and rewards the just. 
Moreover, they must strengthen 
themselves with God’s grace to re- 
sist the allurements to crime that 
beset them in daily life. 

Social agencies are helpful, he 
continued, we can employ them to 


2/ 


advantage in the correction of 
wrong-doing “however after boys 
fall into crime, we are rather late 
in our effort to check their de- 
linquencies. We must strengthen 
them with religious principles, that 
may persevere in adherence to 
God's law and avoid violations of 
that law. This is the only true 
method of crime prevention. The 
Holy Name Society is a powerful 
agency in producing this result.” 

One of the important activities 
of the Union, an activity caused in 
part by a demand for Holy Name 
speakers, has been the formation 
of classes and the training of can- 
didates for public speaking. The 
work of the classes is done at the 
John W. Hallahan Catholic Girls’ 
High School, where evening classes 
are held at stated intervals. The 
Rev. Charles J. F. Crosson is chair- 
man of the radio and speakers 
committee. 


Will Maintain Classes 


[X reports of some of the pupils 

of these classes, the fruit of in- 
tensive training was apparent. Af- 
ter some discussion from the floor 
about the necessity of maintaining 
the classes, and following a mo- 
tion, President Myers refered to 
the executive committee for imme- 
diate consideration, the question of 
providing funds to ensure a con- 


. tinuance of the work. 


John J. Diamond reported for 
the retreat committee in behalf of 
the. chairman, Dr’ Alived Ji) Me 
Treacy, who was captain of the 
first week-end retreat of the sea- 
son at Malvern, which opened last 
Friday. 

William J. Brady, Esq., told of 
the efforts being made by the Good 
Friday observance committee to 
promote a more widespread ob- 
servance of that day, especially 
during the hours of 12 to 3. Mr. 
Brady, president of St. Francis 


XNavier’s Holy Name Society, is an _ 


officer of the citizens’ committee in 
charge of Good Friday observance. 
Edward A. Wurster, of the Cath- 
clic Boy Scout committee, reported 
that the movement was spreading 
in other sections of the diocese, es- 
(Continued on page 32.) 
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1787---THE CONSTITUTION---1937 


(Continued from page 11.) 


account than a horse in Boston. 
They insisted that the slaves be 
lcoked upon as property, but the 


delegates from the South looked 
upon them as men for thus they 
roped to increase their representa- 
tion. It was moved that census be 
taken of all free whites and three- 
fifths of all others. The old divi- 
sion of large and small states dis- 
appeared and it was the North 
against the South. 

Between the two extremes there 
were men with varied opinions. 
One could not consider the negro 
equal to the white;.yet the negro 
as a man was a part of the whole 
population and should have some 
representation. Another believed 
the three-fifths rule about right. A 
third was in favor of giving the 
slaves representation in the second 
branch but not in the first. When 
a vote was taken on the resolution 
for a census, every state voted No. 


A Southerner declared that North 

Carolina would never join a con- 
federation unless she was guaran- 
teed at least a three-fifths repre- 
sentation for her slaves. Since 
Rhode Island had refused to come 


to the convention, and since the > 


delegates from New York had left, 
in order not to lose North Caro- 
lina and disrupt the convention, the 
resolution for a census of whites 
end ed The So of ae peony was 


supported it because of the com- 
promise which gave equal repre- 
sentation in the Senate, while two 
large states opposed it for the same 
reason, and were joined. by South 
Carolina and Georgia who sought 
full representation for the slaves. 
Massachusetts was divided. Every- 
thing depended on the vote of 
North Carolina who joined the 
small states to save the Constitu- 
tion, and the report passed five to 
four. 


Tue feeling ran high, and though 
there was talk of adjourning in- 
definitely the convention continued 
its work. Ten days were spent in 
distributing power between the 
states and the general govern- 
ment; determining how judges were 
to be appointed; what jurisdiction 
the Supreme Court should have; 
whether a man should own land 
before he could be eligible for Con- 
gress, the bench, or the executive 
office; and the method of ratifica- 
tion. When this had been done the 
New Jersey plan, the South Caro- 
lina plan, with twenty-three reso- 
lutions of the convention for a na- 
tional government were sent to a 
committee that was instructed to 
report a constitution. That was 
july 26th, and the convention ad- 
journed for two weeks. 


James Wilson, Gorham, Ells-— 
worth, Randolph and John Rut- 


as were on the committee. 
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the President be chosen by a body 
of electors and puts no limit on the 
terms. By the draft he was given 
a title and was to be called “His 
Excellency,” the Constitution has 
nothing of the sort. By the draft 
he could be impeached by the 
House of Representatives, but tried 
by the Supreme Court; under the 
Constitution, when impeached he 
must be tried by the Senate. The 
one made no provision for a Vice 
President; the Constitution does. 
The draft provided that the mem- 
bers of Congress should be paid by 
the states that sent them; the Con- 
stitution provides that they be paid 
out of the national treasury. By the 
draft the Congress was to have 
power to emit bills of credit, to 
elect a treasurer of the United 
States by ballot, to fix the property 
qualifications of its members, to 
pass navigation acts, to admit new 


states if two-thirds of the mem-— 


bers present in each house were 
willing; none of these powers are 
in the Constitution. The draft pro- 
vided one way of making amend- 
ments; the Constitution gives two. 


AS soon as the delegates read 

their copies the work of revision 
began. To the government was 
given the name, “United States of 
America. “The Legislature was 
called “The Congress’—the first 
branch “House of Representatives,” 
and the second branch the “Senate,” 


The executive was named the | 


“President.” Power to emit bills 
of credit was pant out, ae an ae 
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quartering of troops on the people 

in time of peace, readily 

agreed to. There was little debate 

until they reached the fourth and 

sixth sections of the seventh article 
. of the draft. 


were 


"Purse sections forbade Congress 

to. levy a tax articles ex- 
ported from any state, or to place 
tax on imported slaves, or to hin- 
der the importation of slaves in 
any Way, OF pass a navigation act, 
unless two-thirds of the members 
present in each House were will- 
ing. Once again the question of 
slavery arose to divide the body. 
The sections were referred to a 
committee of five and before they 
had been in session very long a 
bargain was arranged. The South 
would consent to give Congress the 
power to pass navigation acts, and 
the East would consent to the im- 
portation of slaves for a limited 
time. The committee advised the 
convention that the sixth section 
should be stricken out, and the 
fourth changed so that the impor- 
tation of slaves would not be for- 
bidden before 1800. Then the 
Scuth insisted that the time be ex- 
tended until 1808 and the East 
yielded. Some from the South 
tried to make a two-thirds vote 
necessary to enact navigation laws, 
but in the end consented to passage 
by a bare majority. 


on 


"THE convention then went on for 
a week striking out words here, 
putting in a resolution there, bring- 
ing the Constitution nearer the 
form as we now have it. At the 
end of August the postponed sec- 
_ tions and the parts of committee 
ports on which no action had 
aken were sent to a com- 

of fe as a ‘This committee 


ae 


ment. 


heard of a certain French lady who 
said she never met anyone but 
herself who was always right. He 
told the delegates that he hoped 
that each member who still had 
objections, would doubt a little his 
own infallibility and sign the docu- 
The Convention gave the 
appearance of unanimity by adopt- 
ing a resolution had been 
proposed by Franklin and drawn 
up by Gouverneur Morris: “Done 
in convention by the unanimous 
consent of the states present.” 
({ZORHAM moved that the ratio of 
representation be changed from 
one in every forty thousand to one 
for every thirty thousand. No de- 
bate followed and the change was 
made. The form of ratification by 
the conventions of nine states was 
carried and the journals and papers 
deposited in the hands of the presi- 
dent. Towards evening of Septem- 
ber 17th, the members began to 
sign. Sixteen refused. Washing- 
ton was the first to sign. When 
he had done so, the other delegates 
followed in the geographical order 
of their states, beginning with the 
East. Alexander Hamilton alone 
signed for New York. As the 
thirty-nine delegates were signing, 
Tranklin looking towards the Presi- 


which 


29 


dent's chair on the back of which 
a sun was cut, said to those about 
him, “I have often and often in the 
course of the session, and in the 
solicitude of my hopes and fears 
as to its issue, looked at that be- 
hind the President without being 
able to tell whether it was rising 
or setting. But now at length I 
know that it is a rising and not a 
setting sun.” 

When the Convention rose that 
evening its work was done. 


Berore the year closed Delaware, 

Pennsylvania, and New Jersey 
ratified the Constitution. Georgia 
and Connecticut followed in Janu- 
ary, 1788. In February came Mass- 
achusetts, in April Maryland, in 
May South Carolina, in June New 
Hampshire and list of nine states 
was complete. 

Virginia approved only after a 
bitter fight led by Patrick Henry. 
In New York there was strong op- 
position and although the popular 
vote was against it, the state’s con- 
vention, importuned by Hamilton, 
Jay, and Livingston, and influenced 
by the approval of ten other states 
ratified by a narrow margin in July 
1788, and Rhode Island ratified in 
May, 1790. 


PARTNERSHIP 


(C ontinued from page 20.) 


to feel their innocent arms around 
one’s neck; 
hero upon whom innocent love and 
trust is lavished. Is such a father 


being cheated of the happiness tp 
Can such a dad fail to bring 


life? 


to play the all knowing — 


prosperity ; a spiritual chain stronger 
than any material bond that canbe e 
fashioned by the hands of man; a 


holy contract that, when once prop-| 


Sai pabihed and consummated, -can- 


happiness to those souls entrusted too." 


: oe Re se God? : 
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broken. Lacking the grace’ so vi- 
tally necessary to this state of life, 
couples are unable to realize its ob- 
ligations or, if realized, to meet them 
successfully. Gone are the days when 
man and maid prepared by diligent 
prayer for this great union. St. Paul 
in his epistle to the Ephesians 5-22 
says, “let women be subject to their 
husbands, as to the Lord.” Certainly 
this is strongly put. St. Peter left 
an admonition on this very point. 
“In like manner also,” he said, “let 
wives be subject to their husbands, 
considering your chaste conversation 
with fear. Whose adorning is not 
the outward wearing of gold or put- 
ting on of apparel, but the hidden man 
of the heart in the incorruptibility of 
a quiet and meek spirit which is rich 
in the sight of God. As Sara obeyed 
Abraham, calling him lord.” The 
great apostle and first pope, continues 
his discourse in the same passage, 
this time directing his words to the 
men. “Ye husbands giving honor to 
the female as to the weaker vessel 
and in fine, be ye of one mind, mer- 
ciful, modest, humble. Not render- 
ing evil for evil nor railing for rail- 
ing but contrariwise, blessing; for 
unto this are you called, that you may 
inherit a blessing. (Peter 3, 1-9) 

In a word what does all this mean? 
Sacrifice, would sum it up—the art 
of giving to one another. The giving 


of love, strength, sympathy, honor, . 
The fulfillment of the duties - 


service. 
of the married state, willingly, hum- 
bly and modestly, according to the 
commandments of God as taught by 
His Church. This really heroic task 
requires the grace of the sacrament— 


_ the constant help of God which. is 
" Reyes withheld from the sincere 
And if all ae are dope 


tray Uuuappiness? 4he second has 
everything that life can offer in the 
way of pleasure. Would you truth- 
fully say it exemplifies happiness, 
content, peace? No, because without 
the grace of the sacrament of matri- 
mony, such unfortunates cannot lead 
a normal life. Disgust, weariness 
and hate soon sets in, breaking such 
bonds that are not fashioned by the 
hand of God. Sometimes the hus- 
band finds a younger and more at- 
tractive woman, leaving his wife 
lonesome and alone. Sometimes the 
wife, unfettered by a family, recon- 
siders her career or selects a more 
romantic suitor. And then the all 
important thing, the soul—how does 
it fare when life’s course is run? 
Would that Luther, Henry the 8th, 
Rousseau and countless others could 
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answer that question for us today. 

The story of the true Christian 
parents has a different ending. All 
through the years they have fought 
to preserve the sacramental grace of 
their union, Discontent, disloyalty, 
divorce, had been impossible, so full 
had been their days of devotion to the 
family and its attending obligations. 
Now comes the time to rest; to en- 
joy their children and their children’s 
children; to glory in a son’s success, 
a daughter’s piety, a real contribution 
to God and tosociety. Ah more, much 
more is their reward, for they have 
fought a good fight according to the 
will of the Father. For them is re- 
served a mansion in heaven, a fitting 
finality — eternal happiness, because 
they sought and found the true hap- 
piness of wedded life. 


AMPERE - THE BELIEVER 
(Continued from page 16.) 


AMpPERE published many articles 

which covered a wide range, he 
touched on chemistry, physics, and 
zoology as well as mathematics, but 
his fame rests on his work in electro- 
dynamics. In September 1820, an 
academician returning from Geneva 
repeated the Dane Oersted’s experi- 
ments before the academy. A wire 
through which an electric current 
passed was shown to deflect a mag- 
netic needle so that the needle was at 
a right angle to the direction of the 
current. 
showed the Academy the mutual at- 


traction or repulsion of wires carry- 


ing electric current according to the 
direction of the current. This laid 
the foundation for the science: of 
Miainoess 

_ He continued to sree and 
as aus as 1821 


Only a week later Ampere 


ANpre-Mari£E Ampere had a pre- 

dilection for speculation, and his 
reasoning returned him to the Faith 
in which he had been nurtured. 
mes is in the character of Am- 
pere,” wrote his biographer, Louis de 
Launay, * ‘an essential trait . . . it 
is his intense Catholic faith bordering 
on mysticism. This faith had been 
in his mind, the object of a long 
struggle in the last years the 
victory had been complete, and one 
can imagine Ampere, after Ozanam’s 


_ painting, prostrate in an obscure cor- 


ner of the church of St. Etienne-du- 


Mont, or breaking the silenctany . 
the cry “How great ee wes 
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Noo More Excuses .. . 


A 
COMPLETE 
SUNDAY 
ROMAN MISSAL 
FOR 


30c 


Kverybody can now afford a Sunday Missal with which 


to follow the Mass. 


A MISSAL PRICED WITHIN REACH OF ALL 


Strong paper binding, size 4” x 614” containing all Sun- 
day Masses throughout the year, with gospels, together 
with the Masses and complete form of the feasts that sur- 
plant certain Sunday Masses during the year 1936 to 


1939 inclusive. 


504 pages of large clear type — featuring an explana- 
tion of the Missal and Mass, the Altar and its Furnish- 


POSTPAID ings, the Sacred Vestments and the Sacred Vessels. ‘This 


Missal also contains Prayers before Holy Communion 


and Thanksgiving after Holy Communion. 


ORDER ONE FOR EACH MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


THE DOMINICAN SHOP 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


139 EAST 65TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


THE DOMINICAN SHOP 
139 East 65th Street 
New York City 


Enclosed find $........ * for which please send to me ...... 


SUNDAY MISSAL 


. Fs ois anial fe-(ece fel iia, 10), a) su¥ilou's va Sella ‘oars (oupi@ smiles! <luishl.el elie) ot ot ee! 611s) 0 eke de so -Bisishertiis ivi sis) 4) O0e 
b. SUA oS ite fol eie, la eae S! vie ey" ihe Te, 


ity ata ald ss Se Gate iene Rvp on sip EN ve StAtGrs, oie. dccendrahcceia cy eto 
* SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER—DO NOT SEND CASH THRU THE MAIL. 


WHY | AM A MEMBER 


(Continued from page 5.) 


bers giving with a real spirit of 
helpfulness of their time and tal- 
ents to the work of which they 
may be assigned. 


] BELIEVE in the Junior Holy 

Name Society, the youth of to- 
day, the man of tomorrow, aided 
by the Senior Society in every way 
through personal service and advice. 
Because then at their meetings 
they will learn to stand on their 
own feet, learn of things Catholic 
and be able to fit themselves for 
leadership in the Senior Branch, 
and as time goes on, leadership in 
Catholic thought and Action, tak- 
ing the place of the older men as 
some are being called back to their 
Pather s FMouse, -. I. believesiewis 
such a leadership that the Catholic 
Church is seeking, ready to go out 
into the world with the knowledge 
of the faith, stromg in it, ready and 
able to discuss Catholic truths and 
- teachings from the Catholic view- 
point. Let each youth realize the 
benefit his soul may have by mem- 
pansbib: 


BELIEVE in attending on New. 


_ Year’s day the Special Mass cele- 
brated for the members of the 


+ 


“ane Name Society, thereby giving 
a demonstration of, my tee om 


many indulgences and_ spiritual 
benefits for myself and the mem- 
bers of my family while honoring 
the Sacred Name of Jesus. 

I believe in attending the Mass 
celebrated for the deceased mem- 
bers of the Society and I also be- 
lieve that the prayers and Masses 
offered by the members of my 
branch for the repose of the soul 
of each deceased member will rise 
up to Heaven—crying out, “Oh 
Lord, Help Them.’ Ours society. 
never forgets its dead. 


] seLieve that a profound impres- 

sion is created in the minds of 
the community, when, in the silent 
hours of the night, a body of men, 
members of the Holy Name Soci- 
ety led by their Spiritual Director, 
walk through the street to the 
home of a deceased member, there 
to offer condolences to the family 
of the deceased member; and to 


offer up their prayers for the re- 


pose of his soul. What a happi- 
ness! What a joy it gives to the 
members of the family for then 
they know that their beloved dead 
are remembered as a member of 
the Holy Name Society. 


a purges bE) 


‘any one to say as did Grant ate 
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veneration and imitation as a token 
of unity and peace? Oh, that it may 
be the good fortune of us all who 
honor to-day the triumphal return of 
Our Redeemer to the Father, that, 
having followed the footsteps of St. 
Peter Canisius, and relying on his 
patronage, we, at length, may have 
cur lot for everlasting ages with 
Christ, to Whom be praise, honor 
and glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 


_—- "t> = 
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GRIST FOR THE MILL 


(Continued from page 13.) 


downfall of the “loyalists” they pray 
even more fervently for a sane re- 
gime after the war. They dread the 
which are even now taking 
place in re-conquered Spain and, 
while condemning the murder of | 
priests by Communists simply be- — 
cause they are pnests must likewise 
condemn the murder of Leftists by 
Insurgents simply because they are 
Leftists. The very bitterness of this — 
fratricidal strife makes one fear the | 
future. We wonder if there will be 


have peace.” “ee oe 


